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Alberta, separated from the St. Lawrence valley by the
wedge of the Pre-Cambrian Shield, constitute a distinctive
region, with common physiographic features and a common
economy evolved to conform with these. The broad plains,
beginning in the Red River valley and stretching westward
for over eight hundred miles to the foothills of the Rockies,
are not entirely uniform in soil, fertility, rainfall, or even
contour, but in the generation after the completion of the
Canadian Pacific Railway (1885) the southern and treeless
portion was rapidly settled to produce cereals, especially
wheat, and after 1906 the peculiar interests of the wheat
economy dominated its life. In 1901 the population was
about 320,000; it quadrupled by 1911 and increased sixfold
by 1921. Immigrants poured into this agrarian frontier
from eastern Canada, Great Britain, continental Europe,
and the United States. Capital flowed freely from the
St. Lawrence valley and abroad, and created the restless
mentality of a debtor community. Prior to 1939 over 50
per cent of the employable men were engaged in agriculture.
The railways, owned and managed by corporations estab-
lished in the cities of the East, came into friction with
farmers who produced for export, and who looked upon
railways as almost the crucial issue of their economic
existence. The trading banks, the mortgage companies,
the manufacturers of agricultural implements, the textile
producers, and all the other varied interests engaged in
supplying a rapidly expanding frontier were centred in the
metropolitan areas of the East, and were viewed as eager
to exploit the toil of the wheat grower. Tension between
western buyers and eastern sellers was heightened by the
zeal of the latter to control by protective tariffs markets
on the expanding periphery. Wheat growers, primarily
concerned with European sales, were hostile to what they
regarded as the ruthless economic nationalism of the eastern
industrialists. Time has somewhat modified the sharp
conflict of aims and interests. Manitoba, with its large
urban centre in Winnipeg and its mines in the north, is
more interested now than twenty-five years ago in secondary
industry and a national economy. Alberta, with resources